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RECENT MOVEMENTS IN THE HISTORICAL STUDY 
OF RELIGIONS IN AMERICA. 



By Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D. 
The University of Pennsylvania. 



Religion as a subject for speculation is as old as human 
thought Religion as an object of investigation is one of the 
most recent of sciences. In an interesting article on "The Role 
of the History of Religions in Modern Religious Education," 1 
Jean Reville declares that "the history of religions was born 
with this century." Certainly we may not step beyond this limit 
Apart from other considerations, the unfavorable attitude of 
people previous to this century toward other religions than the 
one in which they happened to be born, or their hostile attitude 
toward religion in general, precluded that impartial and broad 
investigation of facts which alone makes a study historical. 
People seem to have had either too much or too little of religion 
to be able to comprehend its varied manifestations. But even 
after the historical frame of mind had been acquired, the study 
of religions continued for a time to be so closely bound up 
with philosophical systems — as exemplified in Hegel — that its 
purely historical aspects were kept in the background; and it is 
questionable, therefore, whether we may pass much beyond the 
middle of this century for the beginnings of what may properly be 
called the historical study of religions. Since then, however, the 
study has been pursued with considerable activity, thanks chiefly 
to the impulse received from two quarters, from the researches into 
the history and literatures of the ancient Orient that have so pro- 
foundly affected our view of ancient thought and from the investi- 
gation of widely distributed institutions and customs that stand 
in close connection with the phenomena of religion. 

The advance in the historical study of religions appears not 
alone in the actual contributions to the subject that have been 

1 See The New World, Vol. I, pp. 503-519. 
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made, of which the remarkable series, The Sacred Books of the East, 
may be taken as an index, but also in the provisions that have 
been and are continuing to be made for the subject itself. Hol- 
land took the lead in 1876 when, upon the introduction of a new 
educational law, a chair for the Comparative History of Reli- 
gion was established in each of the four Dutch universities. 
France followed in 1880 with the creation of a chair for the 
History of Religions at the College de France, and in 1886 the 
government accorded the study a more adequate recognition by 
the formation of a " Section des Sciences Religieuses " at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, equipped with a faculty of no less than 
twelve members. Besides this, Paris has its special journal for 
the History of Religions and its museum of religious history — 
the famous Musee Guknet. In England such lecture foundations 
as the Hibbert, the Gifford and the Burnett testify to the grow- 
ing interest in the subject. At the University of Brussels the 
subject likewise is represented by a special chair, and in some 
form the discipline has been introduced at the University of 
Rome, of Zurich, of Louvain, Copenhagen, and in some of the 
German universities. 1 Dependent as we in a measure still are 
for our intellectual impulses upon the example of Europe, it is 
due to the displayed activity on the other side of the ocean, that 
the historical study of religions is beginning to receive more 
serious attention in this country. Of our learned institutions, 
Harvard University was the first, so far as the writer is aware, to 
introduce the subject as part of its curriculum. For quite a num- 
ber of years lectures on the Comparative History of Religions 
have been regularly delivered by Prof. Charles Everett, and more 
recently the general aspects of the subject have been supplemented 
by courses of a special character dealing with a single religion or a 
subdivision of it. For the present year, six such courses are 
announced, as follows: Prof: C. H. Toy, who lectures on the 
Hebrew religion with comparison of other Semitic religions; 

1 For a full account of recent movements in the historical study of Religions in 
Europe, see Maurice Vernes' VHistoire des Religions, (Paris, 1887,) pp. 161-277. M. 
Vemes' book also contains some excellent chapters on the method of the study and 
the spirit in which it should be conducted. 
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also on Islam and the Koran; Prof. C. R. Lanman, on the Sacred 
Books of Buddhism; Prof. F. D. Allen, on Greek Religion and 
Worship; Prof. Kittredge, on Icelandic Sagas and the Edda and 
on Germanic Mythology; and to these we may add as a seventh, 
Prof. Emerton's course on the first eight Christian centuries, 
being an exposition of the conflict of Christianity with Paganism. 
Prof. Lyon, too, deals largely with the Babylonian and Assyrian 
religions in some of his courses. 

At the University of Pennsylvania considerable activity has 
been displayed during the past few years in the same field, 
though up to the current year this activity was confined to the 
University Lecture Association. Since 1888, when a course of 
six lectures on Mohammedanism was given by the writer, the 
subject has been regularly included in the range covered by this 
association. In 1890 a very successful course of eleven lectures 
on "Ancient Religions " was arranged, the subjects being appor- 
tioned to competent specialists from various institutions. The 
course comprised expositions of the Religion of the Greeks, 
Romans, Babylonians, of Mexico, Persia, India, the Semites and 
Islam; and those participating were Prof. Shorey, of Bryn Mawr, 
Prof. Hyvernat of the Catholic University, D. C, Dr. D. G. Brin- 
ton, Prof. Jackson of Columbia College, Prof. Lanman, Prof. 
Jastrow and Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia. In 1891 
three separate courses of lectures bearing on the study of relig- 
ions were given, one on the Religion of Israel, by Rev. Prof. 
John P. Peters, another by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, on the 
Religion of Egypt, and a third by Prof. Jastrow, on Aspects 
of Ancient Worship, (a) sacrifice, (b) fire, (c) dances and oro- 
cessions. 

In the present year the subject has been introduced into the 
university proper, five courses being announced in connection 
with the courses in Philosophy, Psychology and Ethics, as fol- 
lows: The History of the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, by 
Prof. Hilprecht; the Religion of Israel and the Religion ot 
Islam, by Prof. Jastrow; the Religions of India and Persia, by 
Prof. Easton; and the Elements and Evolution of Primitive Reli- 
gions, by Prof. D. G. Brinton. 
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In 1890, an important step was taken by another of our lead- 
ing universities. As cognate to a training in Philosophy and 
Psychology, the study of religions was included in the Susan 
Linn Sage School of Philosophy, established in that year. The 
Rev. Charles Melen Tyler was called to the chair, which was 
made to cover Christian Ethics in addition to the History and 
Philosophy of Religion. This action of Cornell in thus accord- 
ing to the subject a full recognition in the curriculum is to be 
taken as an indication that what prejudices may once have existed 
against the historical study of religions are fast disappearing; 
and it is gratifying to note that the new University of Chicago, 
in whose success all friends of higher education are so deeply 
interested, has followed the example of Cornell and given the 
historical study of religions its due place among university 
studies. 

A strong impulse to the study was furnished by the School 
of Applied Ethics, organized in 1891, with the specific object 
of " promoting the historical and scientific study of those branches 
of knowledge which relate to human conduct, such as Eco- 
nomics, Jurisprudence, Politics, Pedagogics, Religion, Social 
Science and Ethics proper." In accordance with this broad 
scope, the school was divided into three departments, Economics, 
History of Religion, and Ethics. While at Cornell University it 
was the recognition of the close bearings upon human thought 
that led to the creation of a special chair for the history of 
religions, in the case of the School for Applied Ethics it was 
the relation of religion to human life that formed the ground for 
the introduction of the subject. But whatever the underlying 
idea prompting the study may be — and in addition to these two, 
there are others equally potent — the method to be pursued 
remains the same. During the two summer sessions of the 
school in question held at Plymouth, Mass., in July 1891 and 
1892, the historical point of view has been the guiding one, both 
in the selection of the subjects for the lectures and in the treat- 
ment of the subjects chosen. The school which owes its incep- 
tion to Prof. Felix Adler, and, — it may be noted in passing — is 
entirely independent of any other organization, was fortunate 
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enough to secure as the head of the Department of Religions- 
Prof. C. H. Toy. During the first year the chief course was 
given by him, the history, aims and method of the science of 
History of Religions being the subject appropriately chosen as 
an introduction to the study. This general course of eighteen 
lectures was supplemented by a number of shorter ones, dealing 
with specific religions, such as Buddhism, which was assigned 
to Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University; 
the Babylonian-Assyrian religion, which was discussed by Prof. 
Jastrow; the old Norse religion, by Prof. G. L. Kittredge, of Har- 
vard University; Islam, by Prof. G. F. Moore, of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary; and the Religion of the Laity in the Middle 
Ages, by W. W. Newell. In the second year, the entire time 
was devoted to the Hebrew religion, the subject being divided 
into six courses of five lectures each, as follows: The Prophets, 
by Prof. Moore; the Religion of Ancient Persia and its relation 
to Judaism, by Prof. Jackson, of Columbia College; the Ritual 
Law, by Prof. Jastrow; the Psalter, by Prof. Peters; the Wisdom 
Books, by Prof. Toy; and the Talmud, by Rev. Prof. E. G. Hirsch, 
of the University of Chicago. It is both pleasant and encouraging 
to record the perfect success of this Department for the History 
of Religions, and also of the school as a whole. As a unique 
experiment in education, this success may fairly be expected to 
be far-reaching in its consequences, and, indeed, the school has 
already, thanks to its own merits and the excellent policy pur- 
sued by its management, secured a firm hold on the class of 
students to which it more particularly appeals — teachers, clergy- 
men, economists and public workers. 

An important and indeed indispensable adjunct to the study 
of religions is the museum, which in its ideal form should pre- 
sent a tableau of the course taken by religious rites in their 
development. Credit is due to the U. S. National Museum for 
having taken the initiatory steps in this direction. In his report 
for 1889, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution called 
attention to the importance of collections of objects of worship 
and since that time, an excellent beginning has been made 
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within the departments of American and Oriental antiquities. 
Messrs. Tewkes, Adler and Rockhill have been instrumen- 
tal in advancing the section of comparative religion in the 
National Museum, and with the admirable facilities possessed by 
a government institution for obtaining objects from all parts of 
the world, the scope of this section ought at an early day to be 
made coequal with the universe. At the University of Pennsylva- 
nia also, the place of the museum as the laboratory for the study 
of religions, was emphasized by a special loan exhibition of 
objects used in religious worship, which was opened last spring. 
The catalogue, which is of the entire exhibition, is due to the ener- 
getic and well directed efforts of Mr. Stewart Culin, the director of 
the University Museums, is an admirable piece of work, distin- 
guished for its method, clearness, and accuracy. The exhibi- 
tion embracing Egypt, India, China, Japan, America, and 
Mohammedanism is noteworthy as the first of the kind in this 
country. 

As a further indication of the growing prominence which is 
being accorded to the study of religions in this country, two 
other movements, both inaugurated last year, remain to be men- 
tioned. During the winter of 189 1-2, a History of Religions Club 
was formed at Cambridge, the members consisting largely of 
Harvard professors and members of learned institutions in Bos- 
ton. Meetings are held monthly at which papers are read, fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. It is perhaps too early in the 
day to do more than refer to the existence of this club, but its 
success so far warrants the hope that it will form the nucleus for 
larger organization devoted to the promotion of the important 
science, the interest in which has been strong enough to band 
together a notable company of scholars. 

With a view of bringing the results of investigations in the 
various branches of the History of Religions to the notice of the 
general public, a plan was perfected last winter by a number of 
persons interested in the subject, looking to the establishment 
of an annual lectureship in the History of Religions, somewhat 
on the model of the Hibbert lectures of England. A meeting 
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called in Philadelphia for December 30th, was attended by 
representatives of various cities and institutions, and, after a full 
discussion of the subject, a committee was appointed to arrange 
for the permanent organization of a committee charged with 
procuring a competent lecturer annually to deliver a course of 
lectures on some subject germane to the History of Religions, 
the course to be given in at least six cities. The committee con- 
sisted of Dr. E. T. Bartlett of the Divinity School, Philadelphia, 
President W. R. Harper, Prof. J. G. Schurman of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Prof. Toy, Profs. Gottheil and Hooper, representing the 
Brooklyn Institute, Prof. Paul Haupt of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Profs. Peters and Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Besides these, there may be mentioned among those who gave 
their adherence to the project: Rev. Dr. G. D. Boardman, Provost 
William Pepper, Dr. D. G. Brinton, Rev. Dr. E. G. Hirsch, Prof. 
C. A. Briggs, Dr. W. Hayes Ward, Prof. Lanman, Prof. Francis 
Brown, Prof. D. G. Lyon, Rev. Dr. Gustav Gottheil of New 
York, etc. At a second meeting held in New York early in 
February, the permanent committee was formed under the title of 
"The American Committee for Lectures in the History and the 
Comparative Study of Religions." Prof. Toy was elected chair- 
man of the committee and Prof. Jastrow, secretary. The plan 
adopted looks to the cooperation of existing institutions in 
various cities, under whose auspices the lectures may be deliv- 
ered. Among such institutions which have indicated a willingness 
thus to cooperate are, the University of Pennsylvania Lecture 
Association, the Brooklyn Institute, Cornell University, the Pea- 
body Institute of Baltimore and the Lowell Institute of Boston. 
The committee hopes to arrange for the opening course in the 
fall and winter of 1893-4. The project, it may be added, 
includes also the publication of the lectures delivered. The 
hearty reception which the movement received from all 
sides is an indication of its timely character and if the 
committee succeed in securing the eminent authorities with 
whom they are now negotiating, there is every reason to 
look forward to the successful carrying out of this important 
project. 
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Such is in brief an account of what has been done for promot- 
ing the historical study of religions in our country during the 
past few years. 1 Taking the past as an augur of the future, we 
may confidently look forward to seeing at an early day fully 
equipped departments for the historical study of religions estab- 
lished at our leading universities; for it is after all only in a 
department formed as in the case of the French school, through 
the cooperation of as large a number of specialists as possible, 
that the subject can be adequately taught. The general and 
comparative aspects must of course not be neglected, but it is 
only in connection with the careful and prolonged study of some 
particular religion that the general aspects acquire their value for 
the student, and the guidance through this special study, imply- 
ing as it does a knowledge of the sources, can only be expected 
to be within the province of the specialist. Harvard and the 
University of Pennsylvania seem to be moving in this direction, 
and there is certainly no reason why at those institutions which 
have already established chairs for the general History of Reli- 
gions, such a full department as is here indicated should not 
exist. Of the importance which a department of this kind would 
have for the historical and theological student in particular, apart 
from the position of the study as a cognate to Philosophy and 
Ethics, it is surely unnecessary to speak, and if the progress that 
the science of Religion has made during the past two or three 
decades brings out one fact clearer than any other, it is that any 
fears as to the possible detrimental influences of the study of 
religions upon religion as it exists to-day, are idle and without 
any reasonable foundation. The cause of religion has nothing 
to fear from any investigations when carried on in an earnest 
and sincere spirit, and least of all from investigations which 
reveal the steadily upward tendency of religious thought, com- 



1 It may perhaps not be out of place to add as another sign of the growing inter- 
est in the subject that Messrs. Ginn & Co. of Boston, are now making arrangements 
for the publication of a series of Handbooks on the History of Religions, which are 
intended to serve as text-books in the study. The series will be edited by Prof. 
Jastrow, with the cooperation of scholars in this country and Europe. 
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mensurate always with the general advance of mankind. The 
historical study of religions serves as a powerful illustration, nay, 
may truly be said to furnish the most powerful illustration for 
the permanency of religion as a factor in human life, both of 
the individual and of the species. 



